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262 THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC. 

"MEN ON HORSEBACK" IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
By S. H. Kauffmann. 

With rare exception, indeed, with a single exception, it may be said, 
equestrian statues have never been erected in any country, save in honor 
of so-called royal personages, or those who were either actual or titular 
commanders of troops in the field. Indeed, in art, the "Man on Horse- 
back" seems to be regarded always and everywhere as symbolizing either 
the royal ruler or the actual commander. Happily, all the equestrian 
groups set up in this country in honor of its own favorites belong to the 
latter class; and, as will readily be inferred, the subjects thus portrayed, 
as well in Washington as in other cities of the country, have been fur- 
nished by the first four wars in which as a nation we have been engaged, 
namely, the Revolutionary war; that of 1812, as it is familiarly styled; 
the Mexican war, and the late Civil war. Taking these epochs in their 
order, it will be seen that we have now in place in the national capital 
two heroes of the first war, Washington and Greene ; one of the second, 
Jackson ; one of the third, Scott, and five of the fourth, in Thomas, Mc- 
Pherson, Hancock, Sherman and Logan. 

Naturally it would be expected that the heroes of our earliest war 
should be the first to be thus honored. But, as a matter of fact, it was 
not so. The first equestrian statue to be executed and set up was the 
bronze group of General Jackson, the hero of the war of 1812, which 
stands in Lafayette Square, in this city. It was modeled and cast from 
cannon captured in Jackson's campaigns, by the late Clark Mills, and 
was inaugurated with imposing ceremonies on the 8th day of January, 
1853, that date being the thirty-eighth anniversary of the old hero's vic- 
tory at New Orleans. Unfortunately this group lacks the size necessary 
to give.it due impressiveness ; but not a few admirers and excellent judges 
of the horse have maintained that the noble animal is admirably repre- 
sented in this group. To use the sculptor's own language, as once ex- 
pressed in the hearing of the writer, he claimed to "know as much about 
the anatomy and muscular action of a horse as any man living," and he 
added that the steed in this group was modeled, prancing attitude and 
all, directly from nature, as he had taught the horse to rear and remain 
in that position for some time. As to the rider, I believe it was conceded 
by those who remembered the old hero that the likeness of Jackson is 
both faithful and spirited. 

In chronological order, the next equestrian statue set up in this city 
was that of Washington, also made by Clark Mills, which occupies the 
circle bearing the father of his country's name, at $116 crossing of Penn- 
sylvania avenue and Twenty-third street. This group was appropriately 
unveiled on the 22d of February, i860, with most imposing ceremonies. 

The incident in Washington's life selected by the artist for representa- 
tion in this group occurred at the battle of Princeton, when, after several 
ineffectual efforts to raljy his troops, the general advanced so near the 
British lines that his horse refused to go further, but stood in terror while 
the balls from the enemy's guns tore up the earth around him. The he- 
roic rider- is, however, shown serene and dignified, as befitted his charac- 
ter and temperament. 

It does not appear that either the statue of General Scott, or that of 
General Greene, was inaugurated or unveiled with any formal cere- 
monies. Both were executed on a commission from the United States 
Government to the distinguished sculptor, Henry K. Brown. 

Of the statue of Scott, it may justly be said that, while some parts of 
the group are exceedingly fine, it is not. as a whole generally considered 
entirely happy as a work of art. The horse, although a most beautifully 
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modeled figure, does not possess the points usually looked for in a com- 
mander's charger, and this might well be expected when it is understood 
that it was modeled from a thoroughbred mare. Furthermore, it may 
be said that the horse is not only of a type too slight and delicate for the 
purpose indicated, but also too light in form and size for the ponderous 
figure that surmounts it. The general impression likewise prevails that 
the artist made a mistake in representing General Scott at so late a period 
in life, when his form had lost the magnificent proportions of young man- 
hood, instead of portraying him as he appeared, let us say, about the close 
of the Mexican war, when he was probably at his best physically, and 
which period might also be termed the culmination of his military career. 
Still, an air of great dignity and repose distinguishes the group, which 
favorably impresses the intelligent and appreciative beholder and raises 
it very far above the dead level of mediocrity. 

The statue of General Greene is less pleasing as a whole than the Scott, 
though some of the details are likewise beautifully executed and worthy 
of all commendation. The Revolutionary hero is portrayed at the head 
of his troops and going forward to point out to them a suitable point for 
an attack. This motive represents the horse in the act of moving rapidly, 
which leaves in the mind of the observer a rather uncomfortable feeling 
of unrest, if it may be so expressed. 

The statue of General McPherson was appropriately inaugurated on 
the 1 8th of October, 1876. It was erected as a tribute to the heroism 
and memory of that gallant soldier by the Army of the Tennessee, which 
he commanded at the time of his lamented death, which occurred during 
the siege of Atlanta. 

The commission of this work was first given to Mr. T. D. Jones, a 
sculptor of some note, in Cincinnati, but owing to his inability to carry 
out the contract it was subsequently given to Mr. Louis T. Rebisso, an 
artist less well known, of the same city, who completed it in about three 
years' time, the work of casting the group in bronze being done by 
Messrs. Robert Wood & Co., of Philadelphia. 

Doubtless the most elaborate and imposing ceremonies that ever 
marked an occasion of the kind in Washington, or perhaps anywhere in 
this country, were those attending the inauguration of the statue of Maj - 
Gen. George H. Thomas, which took place on the 19th of November, 
1879. The act of unveiling the group was fitly performed by the sculp- 
tor, Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, of New York. 

Those who are familiar with this group need scarcely be told that it 
is at once a pleasing and excellent work of art, perhaps the best in gen- 
eral effect and most spirited of its class in Washington, and as a whole 
probably not surpassed by any in the country. The artist's idea was to 
represent his subject as having suddenly checked the movement of his 
horse on the summit of a slight aclivity, for the purpose of making an 
observation, or overlooking a field of action; and the conception is ad- 
mirably realized, alike in the pose and expression of both rider and steed. 

The fine statue of General Hancock is the work of the well-known 
and popular sculptor, Mr. Henry J. Ellicott. This statue was inaugu- 
rated on the 12th of May, 1896. 

The most recently unveiled "Men on Horseback" are the group of Gen* 
eral Sherman and the one of General Logan. 

The Sherman statue was to have been executed by Mr. Carl Rohl 
Smith, to whom, after a competitive exhibition of some twenty models, 
the commission was awarded under circumstances which produced much 
unpleasant feeling among artists at the time. This arose from the fact 
that the committee of award, acting for the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee, under whose auspices the statue was to be erected, ignored 
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the recommendations of an advisory committee representing the National 
Sculpture Society, which had been invited to pass upon the merits of the 
several models shown. The latter body had selected four designs which 
they considered better than any of the others submitted, and recommended 
that the artists who executed them be asked to further elaborate their 
respective conceptions on a larger scale and enter them for a second com- 
petition, when the final award should be made to the one then decided 
to be the best of the new exhibit. 

Instead of carrying out the advisory committee's recommendation as 
submitted, the charge was made that the army committee struck out the 
name of one of the chosen contestants and substituted for it that of Mr. 
Smith, whose work had not been considered worthy of recognition by 
theadvisory committee, and awarded the contract to that gentleman, with- 
out further competition. His lamented death, however, required that the 
work should be completed by other hands, and under a new contract it 
was carried out by Messrs. Henry K. Bush Brown, of New York, and 
Henry Kitson, of Boston, both sculptors of large experience and high 
standing, acting in conjunction. 

Mr. Franklin Simmons, the artist who executed the Peace Monument 
group in Pennsylvania Avenue, was awarded the commission of the Lo- 
gan statue, which, with its elaborate pedestal of bronze, stands in Iowa 
Circle. 

A fifth hero of the Civil war, General Sheridan, is to be commemorated 
in a group executed by Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, and is now in the process 
of casting. 

These various monuments here described give Washington a greater 
number of equestrian statues than can be found in any other city in the 
world. Whether this is a matter of which a peace-loving people, living 
under a republican form of government may justly pride itself, may be 
an open question, and also whether or not some of our military heroes 
have been unduly honored in the matter of monuments and statues. But, 
however that may be, it can hardly be claimed that the republic has ade- 
quately recognized and properly honored in this way her sons who, by 
their achievements in the arts, in letters, in science and in statesmanship, 
in the pulpit, at the bar and on the bench, in the various fields of useful 
invention, in the works of philanthropy and in other quiet walks of civil 
life have conferred luster on their country and illumined the age in which 
they lived. Let it therefore be the aim that the national capital shall in 
future be adorned not so much by statues and memorials of those who 
have won fame by the shedding of blood as of those whose lives have 
been devoted to the nobler work of promoting the welfare and securing 
the happiness of mankind. 

In conclusion, I trust a few words germane to the subject under notice 
will be pardoned, though it may not be expected that the domain of art 
criticism shall be entered in a hurriedly written resume like this. But so 
much has been said and is still being said in derogation of American art, 
and especially of American sculpture, that simple justice seems to call for 
a word or two on this point. . 

I do not hold myself to be a competent authority on the subject. It is, 
however, one in which I have for a long time been interested, and the 
result of such observation and study as I have been able to give to it is 
the well-settled conviction that the equestrian statuary of the United 
States will not, on the whole, suffer greatly by comparison with that of 
any other country of the world. Certainly, it may be said that, if we 
have nothing quite equal to two or three of the best groups to be found 
in other lands, we have, with one or two exceptions, nothing less artistic 
or less pleasing than some of their worst; and that at least is something 
to be thankful for. 
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But not that alone. It may safely be added' that, putting good and bad 
together, and taking all things into account; the American people have 
reason to be proud rather than ashamed of what both their sculptors and 
painters have achieved in their respective fields of effort. It may prop- 
erly be added, furthermore, . that in the opinion of thoroughly capable 
judges who were present, the American, display of both graphic and plas- 
tic art at the Paris Exposition of 1900, though less. perhaps in quantity 
than some, was not in. artistic, quality behind, the contributions of any 
other country represented there — France, the acknowledged home of 
modern art, not excepted. This is at once a gratifying fact, and: a good 
omen. It abundantly justifies the faith largely and firmly held that there 
is yet a more brilliant future for American art — of which, let us hope 
and believe, the national capital shall ultimately be the acknowledged 
centre and chief repository. 



Living Art. — No one is disposed to contradict the assertion that "works 
of art are living things"; but how is it that they became living things, 
retaining through ages their power to hold and enthrall us in rapt con- 
templation? Because their makers knew life and nature well, and studied 
both with patience and enthusiasm. The figures upon the antique metopes 
and friezes, gnawed as they are by the tooth of time, and defeatured by 
rude usage, are instinct with vigorous vitality. Even the ruin wrought by 
barbarian hordes cannot obliterate from those noble fragments the ele- 
ment which has made them live through the centuries. How does not the 
winged Victory from Samothrace, headless and mutilated, still preserve 
the look of triumph in its impetuous, forward rush. So proclaim the Faun 
of Praxiteles, with its sensuous and dreamy charm, the impassioned Bac- 
chante of Skopas, Myron's virile Discus-thrower, not a bloodless artist's 
dream, but the living counterpart of the gracious shape of beauty and 
majesty of the human form. Cicero said of Phidias that the sculptor, in 
moulding his Jove or Minerva, never used a model from which to make 
a copy. This being; granted, Phidias must have had the surpassing form 
of beautiful reality in his mind to direct his art and' hand, and serve as 
stepping-stones to bring forth the images before which Dannecker ex- 
claimed : "In these marbles all is truth, the highest truth." 

All this was accomplished through toil and study. Michelangelo laid 
his creative power in bondage for many years in the study of ancient art. 
Vasari showed us how all the masters, far from scorning the natural, 
studied it faithfully, without being enslaved by it. Any other method 
would tend to dematerialize art and render it phantasmal and unreal. He 
who would interpret the world aright cannot shut himself up in a. crypt, 
and listen in silence to the sound of his own thoughts and fancies. He 
cannot see existence through the imagination only. He must fill himself 
full with life. He must saturate himself with the true and actual, then he 
will be able to pursue the half -guessed and undefinable, and divine the 
sob in laughter and catch the glint of a smile through tears. 

This is the age of realism, and this living near to nature's heart, this 
breathing the renewing and invigorating, contact of actual life, is the hope 
of our art and the art of the future. 



The London Academy suggests that the "Venus" by Velasquez, which 
was recently secured by great effort for the English nation, "ought to 
have been taken to Trafalgar Square in a kind of Cimabue procession, 
with Lord Balcarres and his coadjutors in the van and in the rear a corps 
of Americn millionaires with stars and stripes reversed." 



